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This month two of his magisterial canvases are 
reproduced: "Autumn Oaks," see frontispiece, 
translated on the woodblock by Timothy Cole, and 
"Peace and Plenty — Delaware Valley," see page 
235, interpreted by the photograph, both of them 
pictures that may be seen in New York at the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

Whether George Inness, Senior, was the greatest 
landscape painter of his time in America may be 
left to those who enjoy such rather academical, 
rather profitless discussions. Enough, that he en- 
riched America with many imposing and beautiful 
canvases that testify to his love of nature, whether 
it might be one reflecting those scenes of wood and 
field steeped in the golden haze of our autumn, or 
the lush green transcript of a day in May beside a 
bush-bordered river. William Blake also was a de- 
votee of Swedenborg, but the same philosophy 
worked itself out in Inness by other paths. In land- 
scape he trod many ways and proved himself versa- 
tile to the verge of bewilderment. 



Appreciation of his work began long before his 
death and has increased steadily since. This has 
been unfortunate for George Inness, Junior, whose 
undeniable merit as a painter has been obscured by 
his father's vogue. At first it helps an artist to have 
the same name as a celebrated father; but in the 
long run it becomes a drawback, because most col- 
lectors have not the needful discrimination, or else 
they lack the courage to buy pictures strictly on 
their merits — while the older master's work has a 
well defined value and appeals to their habit of 
thrift. 

On his artistic side Inness was a bit of a Pan- 
theist and could not fairly have disavowed his near- 
ness in that respect to the "poor Indian" who sees 
God in clouds and hears Him in the wind; perhaps 
he would not have dreamt of disavowal of that kind. 
The reader is referred to some very interesting per- 
sonal recollections of George Inness by Frederick 
S. Lamb in another part of this magazine. 



THE WINTER ACADEMY EXHIBITION 



\A/E bespeak for the Winter Academy exhibi- 
v v tion, which closes January the 14th, 1917, the 
hearty interest of the American public in general 
and of the New York public in particular. For it is 
an interesting exhibition and worthy of study. 

To the extent of its power The Art World de- 
sires to support the Academy in all its endeavors, 
as long as it hews true to the line of common-sense 
in art, and uses its power to stimulate the production 
not only of clever art but also of great and expres- 
sive art in America, so long as it fights shy of and 
discourages the production of degenerate "modern- 
istic" art by steadfastly refusing to exhibit any of 
it under any pretext whatever. 

The Art World will not indulge in the venial 
sport of "knocking" — so foolishly practised by silly 
professional and lay critics and, to their own detri- 
ment, by artists who should know better. But it 
claims the privilege to make helpful criticisms of 
the defects in such works of art as seem to be 
serious efforts on the part of the artist to do some- 
thing really fine and enduring. 

At the Academy exhibitions the best we have of 
art is shown and the best way for Americans to 



foster our own art and to make it better every year 
is to patronize these shows and buy such pictures 
as appeal to the instinctive liking or admiration of 
our people who wish to own pictures — buy them in- 
dependently of what any artist or critics might say. 
Only by following its own instincts will the Ameri- 
can people express their true individuality; whereas, 
if they follow pretentious critics, many of whom 
are warped by the excessive and often anarchistic 
aesthetics of half-baked newspaper critics of Europe, 
they are apt to be bewildered and not know what 
they should buy. Thus people either purchase nothing 
or fail to express their real tastes and feelings to 
the detriment of the true development of a genuine 
and original school of art in America. If the public 
does not buy, it should at least go to the exhibition 
and study and reflect. No person who makes any 
pretentions to culture can afford to miss seeing 
these shows at least once. 

As there is not time before going to press to 
make a proper study of the Winter exhibition we 
content ourselves with wishing the Academy success 
and promising to give, in the next number, a 
careful estimate of the exhibition. 



DONOGHUE'S YOUNG SOPHOKLES 

See 'page 236 



AT the time of the naval battles round Salamis 
** between the fleet of the Persians and that of the 
Athenians and their allies, Sophokles was about 
fifteen. He belonged to one of the old families of 
Attika, a boy of great beauty, pupil to the musician 
Lampros. 

After the Persians withdrew Sophokles was 
chosen to lead the chorus of boys that performed a 
dance of thankfulness, nude and in procession, to 
gratify the gods who so opportunely had helped them 
to turn back the barbarian and save Greece. This 
is the subject that was taken by a young American 
for a statue thirty years ago. It appeared in the 



Paris Salon of 1885 and is now the property of the 
Art Institute of Chicago. It is in plaster. 

Sophokles was noted for his good looks even as an 
old man and also for the charm of his manners, al- 
though some pickthanks appear to have criticised 
the evenness of his temper, calling it indifference, 
and other pickquarrels have charged him with being 
a trimmer in politics. At fifty-five he went out as 
general under Perikles against rebellious Samos and 
acted as ambassador and commissioner for his state 
to various parts of Greece in Europe and in Asia. 
The author of several hundred dramas, the surviv- 
ing seven of which rank with the greatest known in 
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any language, Sophokles is worthy as few writers 
are of such monuments as a grateful posterity may 
raise to his honor. 

Our sculptor has modeled him before he reached 
the age of that decorum, of that philosophic poise 
which was proper to an Athenian gentleman of 400 
B. C. He is a youth blazing with excitement over the 
triumph of Athenian courage and sailor-craft. 
Holding his lyre on high, he swings along under the 
plaudits of the crowd — singer at once and musician, 
actor and dancer, human, but raised by poetic rap- 
ture to companionship with the gods ! The figure is 
slightly larger than life. 

Very few are the modern statues that surpass this 
one in the just expression of emotion and rouse a 
corresponding feeling in the beholder. There is a 
glow, a fire, an energy that does not tire one — action 
just arrested, the suspended movement that Greek 
sculptors learned to reproduce just about the period 
of Sophokles himself. Moreover there is nothing 
superfluous about the statue in the way of clothing 
or other adjuncts to carry the eyes away; there is 
the simplicity, the directness that one meets in really 
great works. Instead of the actual lyre of Greece 
which he could have reproduced from such instru- 
ments as we find represented on coins, Donoghue 
made the ideal lyre according to the poets, formed 
of the horns of the oryx and the hollow shell of the 
tortoise. Neither did he bother to put the plectrum 
in the youth's right hand, nor the wires and strings 
the plectrum smote. Sandals alone and a tree 
trunk to give the right leg support, these are the only 
concessions of the sculptor — even the fig-leaf is not 
his doing, but the museum's. 

John Donoghue was born in Chicago in 1853 and 
after studying art at the school of the Academy of 
Design in his native city went to Paris, where he 
was under the sculptor Jouffroy. A head of Phaidra 
was shown in the Salon of 1880. On his return to 
Chicago his work caught the attention of Oscar 
Wilde who praised it greatly. Donoghue was then 



aided financially, went to Rome, showed his "Sera- 
phim" in the Salon of 1884 and the next year the 
"Young Sophokles." This represents the apogee of 
his talent. Mr. Lorado Taft, a sculptor himself, has 
said of it : "The handling is plastic yet shows singu- 
lar restraint. Its large simplicity, due to the elimi- 
nation of all unworthy detail, is remarkable. The 
meaning of the figure is as fine as its form ; it was 
conceived on a very noble plane." \ 

Other pieces by Donoghue are "Saint Paul" in the 
rotunda of the Library of Congress, ^"Hunting 
Nymph," Salon of 1886,S"Kypros" a figure of the 
terrestrial Venus and a^'Boxer" afterward known 
as the figure of John L. Sullivan, the last three 
shown at the Columbian Exposition in Chicago. His 
most ambitious work "The Spirit" a gigantic affair 
he wrought at Rome but which never reached Chi- 
cago, only proved again the steady, progressive de- 
terioration of his powers. In July 1903 John 
Donoghue took his own life by drowning in Lake 
Whitneyville, New Haven. The complete loss of the 
giant figure "The Spirit" undoubtedly preyed on his 
mind; but his eccentricities had begun to give his 
friends concern for his reason during a number of 
years before that tragical act. 

The "Sophokles" at Chicago is in plaster and thus 
liable to destruction. Is it asking too much of the 
Institute of Art to have it carved in marble? For 
to marble not bronze it was destined by the sculptor, 
witness the support for the right leg and the com- 
bination of left arm and lyre which assures the 
stability of both when wrought in stone. Chicago is 
fond of honoring her children; it is not every day, 
anywhere in the world, that a city discovers such 
high worth as this in the work of a native son. The 
"Young Sophokles" has remained long enough, more 
than three decades, in a fragile material and should 
be placed at once beyond danger. Judging by the 
past, it is not likely that Chicago will fail to take 
the proper steps to preserve John Donoghue's 
masterpiece for American art. 



PORTRAIT OF MARGARET DONEGAN 

A STUDIO SCPvUB WOMAN 

By William Starkweather 

See page 239 



AS it is the intention of The Art World to help 
** the serious artists of America, whenever they 
make a dignified effort, we reproduce on page 239, 
Mr. Starkweather's portrait of Margaret Donegan, 
a "studio scrub woman." It is a canvas six feet 
by twelve with all the figures life-size. 

As the work is a fine effort and strikingly original, 
Mr. Starkweather was asked to give his own point 
of view and this is what he says : 

"This picture is an effort to portray not only the 
somewhat uncouth exterior of a certain working 
woman, but to penetrate beyond such externals and 
give an idea of the essentials of the woman's nature. 
A hint as to her character was given in a quotation 
from Henri Nauthonier, printed under the title of 
the picture in the catalogue, although the quotation 
is not essential to the understanding of the picture : 

" 'There are those of great nobility of heart, upon whose 
lives the most potent influence is the conviction of the near- 



ness at all times of someone greatly beloved but long since 
dead. To these noble natures such unseen presences are 
more vital and important than the living people by whom 
they are surrounded.' 

"The scrub woman is shown standing in the cen- 
ter of the lower portion of the picture. Behind 
her at the left is an artist, at the right is a model. 
The picture is a modification of the vision picture, 
so frequently seen in ancient Spanish art, the vision 
here being used in connection with a portrait. I 
know of no other portrait in which a vision has 
been thus used. In this instance the vision appears 
directly above the scrub woman's head and is sepa- 
rated from the earthly scene below by a band of 
clouds extending across the painting. It reveals the 
son of the scrub woman as she imagines him being 
received into heaven by the Virgin and Christ. The 
young workman is shown supported in the arms of 
Christ; the Virgin with a handkerchief wipes away 




"YOUNG SOPHOKLES" BY JOHN DONOGHUE 



See page 237 



